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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


To the Members of the Kentucky Library’ 
Association : 


This is the initial publication of your 
Kentucky Library Association bulletin. 
It has perhaps many “short comings”, 
but it is earnestly hoped it will also have 
many “long goings’. It is the outcome of 
the called meetings of the officers and 
the executive board, and the chairmen 
of the various objective committees held 
in Louisville on November 19, 1932, fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association at Lexington, 
October 14, 15, 16, 1932, where it was 
decided to leave the program for the 
coming year’s work in the hands of these 
same committees and executives. 

Your editorial staff asks that each of 
you send contributions that you think 
will be of interest, and that will help 
the cause of spreading library service 
to the state of Kentucky. And may we 
ask that you loan your bulletin to any 
who you think have an interest in help- 
ing the Kentucky Library Association to 
carry on its work. 

We want all to work together to ac- 
complish the objectives we have before 
us and in this way we can put “Kentucky 
‘Library Service” on the map. 

Address all communication in care of 
the secretary, Miss Margaret Frazier, 
J. M. Atherton High School, Louisville, 
who will see that it will reach the edito- 
rial staff. Wishing each of you a happy 
and successful library year, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
Jennie Owen Cochran, President. 





It is a thrilling thought that in these hard days 
in the large cities people can go to a quiet, warm 
room and feed their minds when they are discour- 
aged. Probably but a few of our librarians in Ken- 
tucky have the opportunity. to minister to the poor 
in spirit as well as the poor in body at this time, 
but the knowledge that is being done by some 
librarians should be a sort of germ to infect all of 
us in the direction of studying how each one of us 
can be more useful in our own sphere.—E. K. C. 





A LIBRARIAN’S CREDO 


for a Time of Economic Stress 


I believe in books and libraries with 
a new conviction that is born of these 
times, when on every hand we see an 
unprecedented increase in the use of 
libraries despite drastic curtailment 
of their resources. 


I believe libraries are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the maintainence and sus- 
tenance of social progress. 


I believe libraries are an educational 
necessity and, therefore, the inalien- 
able right of every American citizen, 
both young and old, in school and 
out. 


I believe libraries are an essential 
and indispensable contribution of 
Government to the general public 
welfare. 


I believe libraries have won first rank 
as essential agencies of relief and re- 
habilitation in a time of economic 
and social disaster. 


For these reasons I am proud of my 
profession, its high purposes and its 
new opportunities for service, but 
proud especially of its new achieve- 
ments in the face of almost insuper- 
able handicaps. 


I declare these my convictions with- 
out hesitation or constraint in the 
hope that they may bring some re- 
assurance to fellow workers op- 
pressed with doubt and discourage- 
ment, and in the hope that those in 
public authority may not unknow- 
ingly sacrifice library service to un- . 
just and unwise expediency with 
resulting permanent injury to this 
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surviving symbol and bulwark of #& 


American Idealism. 


—Harold F. Brigham. 
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LEXINGTON MEETING 


The TWENTY-FIFTH An- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky 
Library Association was held at 
the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, October 13, 14, and 
15, 1932, Miss Cochran presid- 
ing. Dr. McVey, President of 
the University, welcomed the 
Association to the University 
and the beautiful new library 
building. An appropriate re- 
sponse on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation was given by Mrs. M. A. 
Leiper of Bowling Green. The 
history growth and achieve- 
ments of the Association during 
the first twenty-five years of its 
existence were reviewed by 
Miss Euphemia K. Corwin, li- 
brarian of Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 


The annual book dinner, held 
at the Phoenix Hotel, was an 
entertaining and _ interesting 
event. Miss Margaret I. King, 
librarian, University of Ken- 
tucky, presided. Professor J. 
T.C. Noe, poet laureate of Ken- 
tucky, delightfully entertained 
the Association by reading 
some of his poems. Others who 
contributed to the occasion 
were Mrs. J. M. Durbin, Misses 
Cynthia H. Smith, Mildred Sem- 
mons and Grace L. Snodgrass. 
This was the first library school 
group dinner to be held at an 
Association meeting. Professor 
George K. Brady, Department 
of English, University of Ken- 
tucky, contributed to the eve- 
ning’s program, by his paper 








(Continued on Page Eight) 


_ OBJECTIVES—1933 


The meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board and Chairmen of the 
Objective Committees was held 
at the French Village on No- 
vember 19, 1932. There were 
seventeen members present and 
the objectives were approved 
as follows: 


Public Libraries, Miss Alma J. 
L’Hommedieu, Covington. 
Chairman. 


County Work. 
To work through existing li- 
braries at County seats. 
To interest organizations in 
library work: P. T. A., Wo- 
man’s clubs, and similar 
clubs. 
High schools to be used as 
means of promoting work in 
the communities served by 
the schools. 
Present projects to be con- 
tinued. 
To set up a demonstration in 
one county to show what can 
be done through organized 


groups. 


College and University Libra- 
ries. Miss Isobel Bennett, Rich- 
mond. Chairman. 
To discourage the establish- 
ment of additional institu- 
tions for training in library 
science at the present time. 
To establish two regional in- 
stitutes to be held during the 
spring; one in the Eastern 
section of the state and one 
in the Western section of the 
state. 
To study the placement 
problem. 
To urge the training of Negro 
librarians in library science. 


Adult Education. Miss Edna J. 
Grauman, Louisville. Chairman. 
To promote alumni education 
and club work. 
To encourage organized 
group activities. 
Special emphasis to be placed 
by libraries upon education 
by radio. 


High Schools. Miss Susan E. 
Miller, Lexington. Chairman. 


To make an effort to obtain 
the appointment of a techni- 
cally trained state supervisor 


of school libraries to meet the 
qualifications approved by 
the library profession. 

To make reference material 
available to small libraries 


throughout the state by a co- } 


operative plan. 

To make an effort to interest 
school administrators in 
school library work. 


Book Week. Miss Winifred 
Hutchings, - Louisville. Chair- 
man. 
To stimulate reading in 
schools and in small com- 
munities. 
To encourage adult reading 
as well as juvenile reading. 


Survey. Mr. Harold F. Brigham, 
Louisville. Chairman. 


To urge the cooperation of 
the Association and the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission to 
formulate and inaugurate a 
plan for the collection and 
publication of useful infor- 
mation relating to library sci- 
ence in Kentucky, including 
all types of libraries, and giv- 
ing due consideration to chil- 
dren’s service and to the serv- 
ice of Negroes. It is sug- 
gested that special emphasis 
be placed during the next 
year or two on the collection 
of information specially 
needed under existing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Special Collections. Miss Ludie 
J. Kinkead, Louisville. Chair- 
man. 


To make a survey of special 
collections throughout the 
state with emphasis placed 
upon newspapers and early 
travels and to publish the in- 
formation collected to date 
wholly or at least in part. 


Publicity. 


On recommendation of the 
committee the Association 
decided to publish the Bul. 
letin under the auspices of 
the Executive Board. Miss 
Lena B. Nofcier and Miss 
Euphemia K. Corwin were 
the members of the publicity 
committee and are now on 
the Executive Board. 
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REDUCTION OF 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 





The continued existence of a 
democratic society depends up- 
on the maintenance of those 
educational, cultural and social 
institutions which have been 
created to promote general edu- 
cation and wholesome living. 
The service of such institutions 
must not be destroyed. 


The need for economy is re- 
cognized. In many cities, coun- 
ties and states the unit cost of 
governmental services can and 
should be reduced. All taxing 
units should be required to live 
within their incomes except for 
permanent improvements and 
emergencies. 

“A wholesale horizontal cut 
applying to all departments and 
activities is one of the least de- 
sirable ways of reducing, for it 
cannot be assumed that all de- 
partments are equally efficient 
and all activities equally im- 
portant. Before reductions are 
made there should be a study 
by disinterested specialists and 
citizens to determine (1) what 
cuts can be made without limit- 
ing important services, and (2) 
the relative importance to the 
public of the various activities. 
We will welcome such investi- 
gation of the institutions and 
activities we represent. 


We pledge our cooperation 
to forward-looking public ad- 
ministrators in their efforts to 
find permanent solutions for the 
taxpayers’ problems, through 
the complete elimination of the 
spoils or patronage system in 
all governmental activities 
where it exists ; through the im- 
provement of the personnel; 
through the reorganization of 
areas and functions of govern- 
ment; and through improved 
methods of taxation. The elim- 
ination of waste should precede 
any curtailment of socially 
useful services. 





On recommendation of the Trustees 
Section, the Council of the American 
Library Association adopted the two 
above statements, 


INCREASE IN READING SINCE 1929 























Circulation Increase 
Libraries Population 1929 1932 Volumes % 
Saint Louis 821,960 3,390,545 4,316,766 926,221. 27 
Baltimore 804,874 2,491,174 2,920,000 428,826 17 
Cincinnati (and county)........ 589,356 3,355,948 4,588,141 1,232,193 37 . 
Birmingham (and county)...... 399,713 1,205,872 1,802,846 596,974 49 
Louisville 307,745 1,160,000 1,608,000 120,124 39 
Memphis (and county).-.......... 306,412 990,972 1,578,156 587,184 59 
Houston 292,352 573,144 907,669 334,525 58 
Atlanta 270,366 © 947,347 1,157,397 210,050 22 





Figures shew books borrowed for home reading. 


In addition, large 


numbers were read in library reading rooms without a count being kept. 
Figures for 1929 are in some cases for the fiscal rather than the calendar 


year. 


Those for 1932 include estimates for the last ten days of the year. 








INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Libraries were created by 
our democratic society in order 
that every citizen might have 
throughout life the means of 
self-education. 


More people used libraries, 
more books were borrowed 
from libraries and more books 
were used in library reading 
rooms in 1932 than ever before. 
Sample reports from 33 cities 
representing only one-tenth of 
the total population of the Uni- 
ted States show that the num- 
ber of books borrowed from 
their libraries in 1932 was 81,- 
663, 423, an increase of 37% 
since 1929 


Economic and social insecur- 
ity has led men and women to 
attempt to understand through 
reading the fundamental and 
eurrent problems which con- 
front them as citizens. Books 
on the business of earning a liv- 
ing are in great demand. So 
also are the books of many 
kinds which contribute to the 
maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a 
small part of the public budget. 
With a few exceptions libraries 
have been operated without ex- 
travagance, with an intelligent 
regard to the public interest 
and the taxpayer’s burden. It 
is nevertheless the duty of li- 
brary administrators to re-eval- 
uate the library’s services in 
terms of present conditions, to 
distinguish sharply between es- 
sentials and non-essentials, and 
to seek new ways of carrying 
on the most necessary activities 
at the lowest possible cost. 


752.44 


Libraries are more needed to- 
day than ever before. There is 
much to learn which was not 
taught when the present-day 
adult was at school. Never 
was the average adult driven 
to the printed page and to the 
library so repeatedly in order 
to become reasonably well-in- 
formed about matters which 
are of vital concern to him. In 
the interest of an intelligent, 
understanding citizenship the 
library’s essential services must 
be maintained. 





A. L. A. RETIREMENT 
PLAN FOR LIBRARIANS 





A national Retirement Plan 
for librarians has been adopted 
by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and is now offered to 
libraries. 

The Louisville Free Public 
Library was the first library in 
the country to make official ap- 
plication for entry: into the 
Plan, and, with the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library, the first to 
complete the actual installation 
procedure. The Louisville li- 
brarian, Harold F. Brigham, is 
chairman of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Annuities which de- 
vised the Plan and secured its 
adoption. Mr. Brigham ex- 
presses the hope that Kentucky 
libraries may be widely repre- 
sented in the early entrants into 
the A. L. A. Retirement Plan. 

The Plan is specially design- 
ed to meet the needs of libra- 
rians. It is available to libraries 
of all types, the smallest as 
well as the largest. Full details 
of the Plan will be published in 
the February Bulletin of the 
A. L. A. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE KENTUCKY 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Euphemia K. Corwin 





When we hear that number 
25 applied to our K. L. A. do 
not some of us feel like echo- 
ing the words of the far awa 
writer of the book of Job, when 
he said: ‘“‘My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle’? 


In June 1907 many people of 
this state received a little fold- 
er entitled “Kentucky Library 
Conference—June 26 and 27, 
1907”. On the first page of the 
folder we read: “The Louisville 
Free Public Library extends a 
cordial invitation to librarians, 
trustees, teachers, club women 
and others interested in libra- 
ries and education in Kentucky. 
Replies to preliminary circulars 
indicate that most of the lead- 
ing libraries in the state will be 
represented. The purpose of the 
meeting merits the encourage- 
ment of all who have the edu- 
cational interests of the state at 
heart. The subjects for discus- 
sion will be of interest and value 
to laymen as well as librarians. 
A feature of the conference will 
be a library exhibit showing 
forms, tools, bulletins, book 
lists, literature on library man- 
agement, etc. All sessions will 
be held at the Women’s Club, 
1312 Fourth Ave., Louisville.” 


The program of the first 
meeting was admirably plan- 
ned to accomplish its purpose 
which was stated to be the or- 
ganization of a permanent 
state library association. 


At the first session three pa- 
pers were given on selecting, 
ordering and cataloging books, 
essentials of any library ad- 
ministration, and these papers 
were given by Miss Bullit, Mr. 
Settle, and Mrs. Spears; repre- 
senting Lexington, Louisville, 
and Covington —three great 
cities which had strong public 
libraries. One more paper was 
given at the meeting by Miss 
Zackert upon “Work with chil- 
dren’. I am sure that it gives 
all of us satisfaction to recall 
that children’s work had a 
place in the first session of the 
association, 


At the evening session two 
addresses were delivered by 
Rabbi Enelow of Louisville and 
Miss Ahern of Chicago. Dr. 
Enelow’s scholarly address was 
upon the “Function of the Li- 
brary in Society”. An informal 
reception by the Woman’s Club 
followed—the first of the many 
delightful receptions with 
which we have been favored. 
In those first two sessions the 
delegates had been shown the 
importance of the book and the 
technical methods of getting 
the book to the reader. The 
two speakers of the evening 
had extended our thought be- 
yond the library walls. 


In the third and last session 
the next morning the library 
situation in our own state was 
set before us. Mrs. Bartlett of 
Lawrenceburg spread before 
our view all the libraries of the 
state, most of them small and 
struggling and Miss Rawson 
and I told of the Traveling Li- 
braries; she, those of the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and I, those of the Berea 
College, temporary libraries 
sent to those wistful communi- 
ties of schools not able to sup- 
port a permanent library. We 
were then ready for the ad- 
dress, of Mr. Yust, the recently 
appointed librarian of the Lou- 
isville library, who sent before 
us the advantages and possi- 
bilities of state organization. 

You may be interested to 
know something of the person- 
nel of that first gathering. The 
record mentions: Dr. E. L. 
Warren of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Mr. 
John Moncure of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Prof. C. 
A. Leonard of Cynthiana, Mrs. 
Bartlett of Lawrenceburg, Miss 
Mercia Hoagland, Director of 
the Library School in Indiana- 
polis, Miss Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries from Chicago, 
many prominent members of 
the Women’s Club, and other 
citizens. The Louisville libra- 
ries were well represented with 
the following who are still in 


the service and are of course 
charter members — Miss Ber- 
nice W. Bell, Miss Sallie T. Ber- 
ryman, Miss Jennie Owen 
Cochran, Miss Lorraine Norris, 
Miss Ambrosia Thomas. There 
were eight delegates represent- 
ing seven libraries outside of 
Louisville, namely: Miss Bul- 
lit of Lexington, Mrs. Spears of 
Covington, Miss Stagg of Har- 
rodsburg, Miss Baynham of 
Paducah, Mr. Kavanaugh of 
Frankfort, Miss Clark of New 
Albany, and one assistant, be- 
side myself, from Berea. 


The constitution drawn up 
by the committee appointed at 
the first session was then read 
and adopted and the officers 
elected. The constitution is the 
first record in the minute book. 
The committee who drafted the 
constitution and by-laws were 
Miss Bullit, chairman; Mrs. 
Spears, Mr. Kavanaugh, Mr. 
Yust, Mr. Settle and myself. 
The officers were nominated by 
a committee composed of Miss 
Gooch, chairman, Miss Bayn- 
ham and Mrs. Bartlett. The 
temporary secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for 
the following officers: Mr. 
Yust, President; Miss Bullit, 
First Vice-President; Miss Cor- 
win, Second Vice-President; 
Miss Pratt, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Miss Rawson, mem- 
ber-at-large. How pleasantly 
familiar those names are to 
those of us who worked togeth- 
er during the first decade. 


Miss Hoagland invited any 
who wished to attend the sum- 
mer library school at Winona, 
Indiana and stated that Mr. 
Yust would conduct entrance 
examinations at the Louisville 
library for any candidates. Mr. 
Yust was the first trained libra- 
rian in the state and it was most 
natural that he should provide 
a beginning for the training of 
future librarians. An exhibit 
of library supplies and equip- 
ment had also been a feature of 
the gathering. 


We may all be proud to know 
that fifty-two members enroll- 
ed that day. And so, with reso- 
lutions of thanks for the cour- 
tesies received the lusty infant 
organization adjourned. 
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This last paragraph of the 
minutes of that meeting is 
unique, I am sure, in the annals 
of State Library Associations: 
“The afternoon was spent in 
showing the visitors the attrac- 
tions of the main library, the 
new library building, and the 
Presbyterian Seminary. Visits 
to the branch libraries were 
also on the program, but owing 
to the exhatsted condition of 
the visiting librarians this last 
and most interesting part of the 
program was deferred until 
some future time.” 


The second meeting was held 
in Frankfort in November, 1908. 
There were representatives 
from five public libraries, Ver- 
sailles and Henderson having 
been added, from three college 
or normal schools, Richmond 
and Georgetown having come 
in, and from the State Library. 

Each of these libraries gave 
a report concerning its history, 
aims, problems, successes or 
failures. Discussion and inter- 
change of ideas was a novelty 
then and to quote from the se- 
cretary’s minutes: “Under the 
magic touch of the earnestness 
of each speaker the session 
proved successful beyond ex- 
pectation.” 


The State Library is the old- 
est in the state, dating from 
1792 the year after Kentucky 
was admitted to statehood. The 
Lexington library was one hun- 
dred and two years old. Law- 
renceburg, the youngest had 
opened its Carnegie building 
the week before. The Frank- 
fort public expected to open in 
December. From Harrodsburg 
came an inspiring account of 
the struggle of the women to 
revive the library there. The 
part the women’s clubs were 
playing throughout the state in 
stimulating interest in libraries 
was brought home to us very 
clearly. Using any sort of a 
place, with almost no equip- 
ment, doing real pioneer work 
against indifference, lack of 
means, one after another the 
women’s clubs were shaking off 
the lethargy from a community 
and prodding the people to 
give and do. 


At that meeting Mrs. Riker, 
state president of Women’s 


Clubs, spoke in her papers the 
Cooperation of Women’s Clubs 
and Library Workers. She 
said, “I can make a statement 
without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the largest num- 
ber of Kentucky libraries were 
not only organized by Women’s 
Clubs but are today supported 
and sustained by some organi- 
zation of women. Thus it was 
that the organization of the 
State Library Commission fol- 
lowed closely upon the organi- 
zation of the state association.” 

At that meeting Mr. Chalmer 
Hadley of the Indiana Library 
Commission had been asked to 
speak upon the subject of a 
commission. And Governor 
Wilson in his address of wel- 
come to the association at that 
meeting, graciously welcomed 
“the friends of his friends, the 
books, and was heartily ap- 
plauded when he stated that 
he heard rumors of a State Li- 
brary commission and he would 
immediately surrender to the 
ladies’. Mr. Hadley gave us 
some idea of what a commis- 
sion could do for the state 
through library advancement. 


Miss Carrie Scott of Indiana 
conducted the first question box 
in the state for Librarians, some 
of the questions asked have be- 
come quite familiar to us while 
others are quite novel. For in- 
stance: Could a public library 
charge admission for any enter- 
tainment held in the library 
building; Use of the library by 
the colored population; Con- 
versation rooms especially in 
farming communities; Best en- 
cyclopedias for a small library; 
Story hour work with the 
schools; Best periodical re- 
commended for reviews of new 
books; What to do with books 
of questionable moral tone, es- 
pecially fiction? 


Two resolutions were pass- 
ed; “That the president ap- 
point a committee to investi- 
gate the needs and desires of 
public libraries in Kentucky 
with regard to increasing the 
number of state documents for 
free distributions to libraries’. 
and “That the president ap- 
point a committee to report at 
the next meeting of the associa- 
tion on the advisability of ask- 






ing the next legislature to in- 
stitute a state commission for 
Kentucky’”’. 


The matter of a state com- 
mission hung in the balance for 
some time for the bill creating 
it was not signed by the gover- 
nor until March, 1910. Of 
course the fact that the Ken- 
tucky legislature meets only on 
alternate years delayed the 
matter somewhat, but it took 
continuous and tactful activity 
to interest the legislature to the 
point of putting it through. Mr. 
Yust made an address “What 
a library commission will do for 
Kentucky,” before the State 
Education Association at Estill 
Springs in 1909 and at the third 
library meeting a motion was 
carried that the president ap- 
point as many members as 
seemed wise on the committee 
for the state library commis- 
sion. 


The third meeting was a tri- 
state meeting and notices about 
that conference were sent to 
about three hundred people in 
the state. The tri-state meeting 
was a great success, an encour- 
agement to us all. Seventy del- 
egates from Ohio were register- 
ed, forty-eight for Indians, sev- 
eral from Illinois and other 
states, and seventy members of 
the K. L. A. attended, besides 
the local visitors. Local and 
technical topics were neglected 
and such large topics as guid- 
ance of young people’s reading 
and the relation of library and 
school were discussed. But Li- 
brary Commission work was the 
subject of the final session and 
the presence of many people 
from other states which had 
commissions helped greatly. 
Governor Wilson this time not 
only expressed his sympathy 
with the movement but prom- 
ised cooperation; and next 
Spring the bill was passed. 


The efficiency of the state 
commission reached to every 
corner of the state sending not 
only books to remote and help- 
less communities but also ma- — 
terial for debates and study to. 


high schools and women’s clubs — ; 


to other libraries, to any sort of 
an organization or individual 
that needed such assistance 
it alone could give. Forn 
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twenty years Miss Rawson did 
this and then her mantle and 
her responsibilities fell upon 
Miss Nofcier. 


But to return to the history 
of our K.L. A. At this tri-state 
meeting, one of the features 
was an authors’ night, the first 
of several such pleasing and 
profitable evening which Ken- 
tucky is so well fitted to pro- 
vide. Meredith Nicholson, Bur- 
ton Stevenson, Mrs. Alice Heg- 
an Rice, George Madden Mar- 
tin, Cale Young Rice, and Mad- 
ison Cawein were present and 
gave readings from their works. 
One of the half days was de- 
voted to an automobile trip 
through the parks in their au- 
tumn glory and that day the 
branches were not omitted. By 
that time the association num- 
bered eighty members having 
representatives from twenty 
libraries. 


The next four years, from 
1910-1914 were an active and 
constructive period. -The treas- 
urer’s office was separated from 
the secretary’s giving one more 
member to the executive com- 
mittee. A handbook was issued 
which was a creditable and 
convenient little volume in pa- 
per. Miss Bell came on the 
stage with her fine increasing 
work with children. Miss Coch- 
ran kept us informed of the 
eounty work developed by the 
Louisville Public and Miss Raw- 
son had a very thoughtful pa- 
per at one of the meetings on 
the question: “Should Kentuc- 
ky libraries be county libra- 
ries?” Through all these meet- 
ings Miss Rawson saw to it that 
at least one session provided a 
round table on the practical 
topics of interest and necessity 
to the librarians of the small li- 
braries. In that way a certain 
amount of training was put 
within their reach and several 
librarians, especially from the 
larger libraries, went to library 
schools for training. 


In 1914 meeting a paper on 
the “‘Publie library as a conser- 
vator of local history’’ disclosed 
the fact that many valuable 
documents, both private and 
public collections, had been 
taken away from Kentucky and 
were now in another state. 


was voted that the “K. L. A. 


request the Attorney General 
of Kentucky to investigate the 
matter, and after investigation, 
if it be justified by the facts, 
that he take the necessary legal 
steps to restore these records to 
the commonwealth of Kentuc- 
ky and to the proper officers 
and parties.”” A committee was 
appointed Messrs. Settle, Kav- 
anaugh and Beckner to attend 
to the matter. Later Mr. Kav- 
anaugh reported that certain 
records which had been taken 
from the Jefferson County 
Court House and taken to Chi- 
cago had been returned. 


The association was growing 
in numbers. The Carnegie li- 
brary at the State University 
was opened, Miss Cochran go- 
ing to Lexington to help Miss 
King in reorganizing and estab- 
lishing the University library 
in the new building. Meetings 
were held for the first time in 
Lawrenceburg, Covington, and 
Berea and the association was 
happily and naturally growing, 
until the war broke out. There 
were two years, 1915 and 1916, 
of which we have no record for 
there were no state meetings 
those two years. 


In May 1917, Mr. Settle sent 
a circular letter to the associa- 
tion inviting us to meet during 
the time of the A. L. A. meeting 
in Louisville. There was but one 
session, a business meeting com- 
bined with a luncheon. The 
time of that session was chosen 
so as to avoid interference with 
the general sessions of the A. 
L. A. and all of the members 
were urged to attend as much 
of the A. L. A. as possible. The 
invitation stated that the ex- 
pense of the luncheon for mem- 
bers would be defrayed by 
funds at present in the hands of 
the K. L. A. treasurer. There 
were fifty-three members pres- 
ent and Mrs. Spears, who had 
been elected president in 1914, 
presided. It was unanimously 
voted to affiliate with the A. L. 
A. It was voted that the incom- 
ing officers should have the 
power to divide the state into 
small districts and thus hold 
smaller meetings in various sec- 
tions. There is no record of this 


It ever being done. 


Mr. Settle announced that 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Louisville Public Library had 
authorized him to admit to 
their training class two mem- 
bers from Kentucky libraries, 
who have definite appointment 
or employment with some li- 
brary in the state. 


Mr. Matt Dudgeon then gave 
us a talk outlining the work 
which the War Service Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. hoped to 
do. The next year every thing 
was wrapped up in the war 
service; we answered question- 
naires as to whether we had 
food conservation bulletin 
board in our libraries, about 
publicity for the war service, 
our meeting took us out to 
Camp Taylor and we had one 
session in the camp library. 
How wonderful it all was and 
with what varied feelings we 
look back to it. 


The invitation to the 1919 
meeting from Miss Wigginton 
had aring to it. “The men are 
now back from the camps and 
should get as good book service 
in their home town as they had 
in camp. Many had learned to 
value good books in the camp 
libraries. They had found out 
that books could teach them 
how to fight—they must now 
have books that will teach them 
how to work. The Louisville 
library board voted to pay half 
the expense of ten assistants 
to Henderson. Can other boards 
follow this example”? 


And from that time our asso- 
ciation has reflected the 
changes that have taken place 
throughout the country and the 
world. Nothing has remained 
as before these last fifteen 
years of changing ideals, meth- 
ods and outlook in the educa- 
tional world and in libraries. 
Everything had to be expand- 
ed, there has been and is a 
pressure that touches every- 
thing—Children’s work, larger 
membership, different sections 
in our association connecting us 
with the K. E. A., special book 
collecting, adult education, li- 
brary extension, and recruiting 
for librarianship all have claim- 
ed our attention. We now have 
reports from committees on 
many of these subjects regular- 
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ly at our annual meetings. Sev- 
eral changes have had to be 
ne in our constitution ana 
by-laws, more money has had 
to be raised, and our dues have 
been slightly changed. 

In 1928, Miss Bogle, as the 
representative of the A. L. A., 
toured the South, stressing the 
demand for trained librarians, 
meeting with groups of libra- 
rians and other educators and 
planning with them for library 
schools where needed. This ef- 
fort to develope a trained libra- 
rianship proves just at present 
to have been overdone and is 
presenting a problem, not only 
in Kentucky but all over the 
country. 

We have come to the place 
where simplification of many of 
our methods is desirable, we 
have also come to a place 
where we are in danger of run- 
ning too far ahead of much of 
our constituency. As an asso- 
ciation we surely need to keep 
abreast of current movements 
—all these changes are right 
for us to consider and adopt, 
but let us not forget that condi- 
tions are very uneven through- 
out our state. I kuow of a li- 
brary where one woman, no 
longer young, has for years 
kept a small library with no 
financial assistance from her 
community. She is very grate- 
ful for any book or magazine 
that anyone will send her. 


Our library extension com- 
mittee is planning wisely for 
rural work—no doubt of that. 
The attendance at our Institute 
yesterday proves the great de- 
sire of many librarians to carry 
on rural work more efficiently. 
And every time the association 
accepts an invitation to meet in 
some small town, we are giving 
help to many people struggling 
to pierce the darkness of ignor- 
ance about them, often doing it 
in loneliness. Let us remember 
them in accepting invitations. 
And let us pay attention also to 
trustees and library boards. 


During all these years, we as 
an association have had much 
pleasant variety in our work. 
We have never felt a monotony 
in our meetings, not only have 
we had interesting and varied 
programs, but we have had 








trips to schools and libraries, to 
hills and rivers, and by meeting 
in all parts of the state, we 
have taken advantage of the 
pleasure that beautiful Ken- 
tucky offers in its scenery. I 
believe that if we should choose 
to meet frequently in any one 
place—no matter where—our 
K. L. A. would lose some of the 
zest, simplicity, and variety that 
has always characterized it. 

It may be interesting to know 
in how many places we have, 
met and the number of times in 
each. In Louisville seven times, 
in Lexington three, in Berea 
and Covington twice each, and 
once each in Frankfort, Law- 
renceburg, Henderson, Mam- 
moth Cave, Middlesboro, Padu- 
cah, Bowling Green and 





Georgetown. We need to hold 
our interest in small libraries 
and in obscure sections of our 
state. The boys and girls, fath- 
ers and mothers need libraries 
in such places more than any- 
where else, and our association 
maintains its vigor—and also a 
certain grace—by keeping an 
interest in lowly work. For that 
reason I think it was wise that 
we voted in 1923 not to join 
every alternate year with the 
Southeastern Association, 
though it might be wise thing 
to send a delegate. 

I think the most important 
question now before the K. L. 
A. is the county library. We 
were a large factor in securing 
the state commission, now let 
us work shoulder to shoulder 





Mrs. May McClure Currey, for 
the past ten years the head of 
the Shawnee Branch Library at 
40th and Broadway, Louisville, 
Kentucky, passed away at the 
Baptist Hospital, December 8th, 
at 2 o’clock P.M., after a week’s 
illness of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Currey was born at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Her parents, 
John Hamilton McClure and Mar- 
garet Taylor McClure were from 
prominent Southern families, and 
an atmosphere of culture and re- 
finement surrounded Mrs. Cur- 
rey’s youth. She was educated 
in the public schools of Fort 
Smith, and was a graduate of 
the Athenaeum College of Colum- 
bia, Tenn. Before her marriage to 
Fred Gaines Currey, a leading 
druggist of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
Mrs. Currey taught in the public 
schools of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
for one year, and after the death 
of her husband for one year in 
Beaumont College at Harrods- 
burg. For a short time Mrs. Cur- 
rey was hostess in one of the 
dormitories of the famous school 
for girls, Belmont College at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


During her residence at Har- 
rodsburg, Mrs. Currey was presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club, and 
one of the founders of the Har- 
codsburg Public Library, in which 
institution she always took a 
keen interest. For several years 
Mrs. Currey was librarian of the 
Harrodsburg Library. 


In 1919 Mrs. Currey accepted a 
position as assistant at the High- 
land Branch Library, Louisville, 
serving there with Miss Mary B. 





Mrs. May McClure Currey 


Pratt until she left to take charge 
of the Shawnee Branch Library 
which was opened February 11, 
1922 in a temporary frame build- 
ing which is still used. The Shaw- 
nee Branch was modeled after 
the Camp Library of war-time 
construction, and it was always 
the intention of the Library 
Board to build a beautiful branch 
to replace this building. Owing 
to the lack of funds the plans 
have not matured. 


Shawnee Branch opened with 
a stock of 2,652 new books and in 
the first six months had a circu- 
lation of 29,250 books and maga- 
zines. It’s growth has been re- 
markable in the ten years that 
have seen Mrs. Currey presiding 
graciously overit. The book sup- 
ply now numbers about 9,000 
books, and the circulation for the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1932 
was 124,963. The staff now num- 
bers four, and the library is open 
seven hours a day. 

In February, 1932 the library 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. 
Mrs. Currey has held several of- 
fices in the Kentucky Library As- 
sociation. She was vice-president 
with Miss Margie Helm of Bowl- 
ing Green as president, and owing 
to a temporary illness of Miss 
Helm she presided as president, 
during 1929. During 1930 and 
1931 Mrs. Currey was president, 
retiring from office at the close 
of her two-year term. 

The poet, John McClure, of the 
Times Picayune of New Orleans, 
is a nephew of Mrs. Currey. 


Mrs. Currey was buried at Har- ) 
rodsburg, Ky., December 10th. 
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with the commission in earnest 
effort to reach all parts of the 
state through county library 
work. That thought is to me a 
thrilling stimulus for our future. 

Our association has suffered 
many changes through this first 
quarter century. By removal 
we have lost Mr. Yust, the 
Misses Zackert, Beatty, Gunt- 
erman, Gooch, Wiggington, 
Flexner, and Rawson. By death 
the Misses Lucas, Bullit, Lind- 
say, Fullerton, and Reid, and 
Mr. George T. Settle. Every- 
one of these fourteen names 
calls to mind an active, earnest 
comrade, whose helpful per- 
Foc ew will always be a treas- 

pmemary. Jt is.a long. list... 
“for twenty-five years. 

In closing, may I say that the 
association has meant much to 
me personally. I have been lo- 
cated in an institution which 
lay off the beaten lines of trav- 
el, both geographically and so- 
cially. During the early years 
I felt the isolation keenly, but 
the organization of the K. L. A. 
in 1907, when I had been in 
the state but four years, cross- 
ed the social barriers some time 
before the busses and better 
train service demolished the 
geographical obstacles. So the 
K. L. A. has always been to me 
a joy, in friendship, and in serv- 
ice to our state. 


A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
LIBRARY COMMISSION 


As Secretary of the Kentuc- 
ky Library Commission I bring 
you best wishes for the happi- 


‘est and- most“successful New 


Year you have ever had. Even 
though some libraries are work- 
ing under extremely unfavor- 
able and trying conditions this 
year, we must all “keep on 
keeping on’’. 

The most crying need today 
in the United States, in Ken- 
tucky, in your county and city 
is an intelligent library-minded 
citizenry. Chief among the 
Many agencies which have been 
organized as a means of in- 
forming people and stimulating 
an inquiring attitude of mind is 
the public library. As a libra- 
rian or as a member ofa libra- 
ry staff, each of us will play an 
important part in aiding or re- 


tarding the advancement of the 
citizens of Kentucky during 
this coming year. First, we must 
have faith in ourselves, in our 
library and in our community; -; 
second, we must have at least 
one realizable objective for the 
year’s work in our library; and 
third, we must formulate defi- 
nite and workable plans for the 
accomplishment of that objec- 
tive. 

A good starting point for the 
year is a thorough house-clean- 
ing, designed to make our li- 
brary attractive and cheerful. 
Good ventilation and sufficient 
light are essential, and pictures 
on the wall always help. (Col- 


orful_and_ appropriate maga- 


“zine Covers Will answet 

pose.) A vase of artificial flow- 
ers if real ones are not available 
may be conducive to a home- 
like atmosphere. An inventory 
may be needed. Many old 
wornout books probably should 
be discarded, and the rest call 
for cleaning, mending, renum- 
bering and shellacking. Books 
that stand straight on the 
shelves add much to the ap- 
pearance of our library; bricks 
covered with wrapping paper 
glued or tied with string make 
excellent book supports. 

When the house-cleaning has 
been completed, it is a good 
time to let our public know that 
the library is open and that it 
has something to offer to its 
community. Through the local 
press and by efficient, enthus- 
iastic service we can sell our 
wares and our library to our 
town. 

‘Make your library a “vita 
and indispensable part of your 
community life. 

May 1933 be a year long to 
be remembered in the history 
of your library. 

Lena B. Nofcier, Secretary, 
Kentucky Library Commission. 





AN OLD OFFENDER 

“Have you ever been in trou- 
ble before?” gruffly demanded 
the traffic cop of the timid chap 
who had run past a “boulevard 
stop” sign without coming to 
a complete stop. 

“Well, sir’, he replied nerv- 
ously, “the public library once 
fined me eight cents”. 

—Southern California Banker. 


tion as a whole. 


Hutchens, Horse. ..Cay 


LEXINGTON MEETING 
(Continued from Page Two) " 


“The Perfect Lady of Seventy- 
Five Years Ago”. At the clos- 
ing session Professor R. D. Mc- 
Intyre gave an interestiag and 
practical talk on “The Sales © 
Personality as an Aid to a Li- | 
brarian.” 

The reports of the standing . 
and special committees showed | 
that much effort had been ex- 
pended to gather information 
leading to a practical and con- © 
structive program for the ac- 
tivities of the ensuing year. No 
separate group sections were | 
held this year as heretofore. 
All sessions were planned to be 


A library institute, under the ‘Z 
auspices of the Department of © 
Library Science, University of © 
Kentucky, and the Kentucky © 
Library Association was held ~ 
at the University of Kentucky 
the day preceding the meeting. | 
The classes were designed to 
meet the needs of librarians of | 
small public libraries, and ~ 
teacher-—librarians. Lectures 
were given on the prime essen- 
tials in library administration 
and procedure. Forty-five libra- — 
rians, actively engaged in libra- 
ry work in the State, enrolled ~ 
for this institute. ; 

The following officers were 
elected for two years: Vice- © 
President, Lena B. Nofcier, 
Frankfort; Secretary—Treasur- © 
er, Margaret Frazier, Louis- 
ville; Directors, Margaret I. 
King, Lexington, and Pearle 
e... Offi-_ 
cers whose terms continue for 
the next year are: President, 
Jennie Owen Cochran, Louis- 
ville; Second Vice-President, 
Harriett Boswell, Paducah; Di- | 
rectors, Mrs. M. A. Leiper, © 
Bowling Green, and Euphemia — 
K. Corwin, Berea. 


“The part of the public li- 
brary in vocational guidance of 
adults has long been important, 
but the rapidly changing trends 
of this industrial age and un- © 
precedented phases of the pres- | 
ent unemployment situation 
have brought to the literary @ 
both new responsibilities and ~ 
increased opportunities for™ 
service.” 
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